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Judaism and Law NORMAN BENTWICH 


In his first article Professor Bentwich dealt with the historical 
development of Jewish Law. 


II. Development in the State of Israel 


AST month I described the historic place of the law of Judaism, and 

I pointed out that the Torah, the revealed teaching, which includes 
the rules of individual and national conduct, directed the whole life 
of the Jewish communities dispersed over the world. Judaism, it has 
been said, was a civilisation and not only a religion of individual faith. 
The hold of the Jewish law continued with the mass of the people in 
modern times. They lived in Eastern Europe in the Czarist empire, where 
they were for the most part segregated from the gentile population. Even 
when they migrated to the West, many of them, and particularly the 
older men and women, carried with them the strict observance of their 
traditional way of life. 

In the 19th century a part, but only a small minority, of the Jewish 
people, living in Western Europe and America, were at last able to take 
their full place in the civil, social and cultural life of the countries in 
which they lived. That was the period of the so-called civil emancipa- 
tion, and also of cultural assimilation. The hold of the Jewish law was 
relaxed among this part of the Western Communities whose Jews were 
equal citizens of the State and subject to the laws of the State. Judaism 
was divided between Orthodox and Conservative Congregations on the 
one side, and Libera! and Reform on the other. The former held fast to 
the Law in all its details, while the latter modified it in order, as they 
thought, to adapt Judaism to modern conditions. 

In this 20th century there has been a reaction against that modifica- 
tion of Judaism in two directions. On the one hand, the observance of 
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the religious law has been strengthened among a section of the emanci- 
pated Jews ; on the other, the national feeling has been strengthened for 
a large majority of the whole peop‘e. The religious law is still the main 
tie of Judaism, but in our day it has become associated closely with the 
revival of Jewish national life in the land of the Bible, which is inspired 
by the Messianic ideas of the Hebrew Prophets. The Zionist movement 
seems to many to be a secular nationalism. But its roots are in the 
religious faith. 


Religious law in Israel 

A new era opened for the Jews in the year 1948, when a State of 
Israel was created. What is, what will be, the place of religious law in 
the Commonwealth of Israel is, however, one of the major problems 
before the State, and one of the most controversial issues. The Declara- 
tion of Independence, issued in May, 1948, says, “...The State will be 
founded on the principles of Liberty, Justice and Peace, as announced 
by the Prophets of Israel.” But there is nothing in the Declaration about 
the place of Judaism as a religion in the State. And a large part of the 
people hold to the separation of State and Church. 

One part of the Jewish law indeed is applied in the State of Israel, 
which has carried on, in this respect, the British practice in the Palestine 
Mandate, which, in turn, was derived from the Ottoman system. It is the 
law of personal status, marriage, divorce, succession, and the like, which 
was governed in the Ottoman Empire, not by a single civil law, but by 
the religious law for the members of each religious community. So for 
Jews it was the Rabbinical law, for Moslems the Shari law, for Christians 
the Byzantine codes. And the religious law was administered by religious 
courts. The British administration of Palestine maintained this system, 
but modified it by introducing a civil law of succession for which any 
party could opt if he did not desire the matter to be governed by the 
religious law. So far the government of Israel has made no attempt to 
change the system which was in force when the State was established, 
so that the English ordinance about succession is still applied con- 
currently with the Jewish law by the courts of Israel. 


Marriage and divorce 

Very recently indeed the K’nesset (parliament of Israel) enacted a 
law about jurisdiction in marriage and divorce which caused great agita- 
tion within and outside Israel. It makes the rabbinical law applied by 
the rabbinical Beth-Din exclusively binding for all Jews resident in Israel. 
In the Mandate time that law applied to Jews who were members of the 
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Jewish community and were not foreign subjects. But a Jew who was 
not a Palestine citizen could have a civil marriage at the consulate of his 
country. He could not, indeed, obtain a divorce in Palestine, because 
the civil courts had no jurisdiction in divorce, and the religious courts 
were prohibited from giving a divorce to a foreigner. Now, however, 
the possibility of civil marriage is excluded, and a marriage of a Jew 
with a non-Jewish woman cannot be celebrated unless the woman com- 
plies with the rabbinical requirements of acceptance into the Jewish 
community. Divorce also is governed entirely by the Jewish law. 


Great public notice was taken of a particular case where an Israeli, 
who wished to marry a non-Jewess from abroad in Israel, went on pro- 
longed hunger strike till he was assured that the question would be raised 
in the K’nesset. The difficulty about introducing any legislation to pro- 
vide civil marriage and divorce is that the Government of Israel is a 
coalition including the religious groups. Those groups are passionately 
opposed to any such measure, fearing that it would undermine one of 
the foundations of the national religious life. The hardship about ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the rabbinical courts in divorce is not so great, 
because the Jewish law about dissolution of marriage is in many aspects 
more liberal than the Western court. But the law which prevents any but 
a religious marriage in Israel involves hardship, and is not altogether in 
conformity with modern ideas of individual human rights. 


Social legislation 

Another and less controversial aspect of the religious law which 
deeply influences life in Israel today is the socialist legislation that is 
found in the law of Moses. The Sabbatical year of release and the 
Jubilee year are not indeed applied in their original form, but the prin- 
ciples of these institutes find fresh expression in the collective and co- 
operative agricultural villages of Israel. The dominant idea of the well- 
being of the community inspires the settlers in these villages, and is 
contrasted with the individualism of the peasants in many countries. 


Generally, too, the society of Israel reflects a high degree of social 
justice, which was already developed in the Jewish community of Pales- 
tine under the British Mandate. Those ideals of social justice, which are 
being carried into the legislation of the modern welfare state, have their 
first expression in the prophetic books of Isaiah, Amos and Micah. 


While the Government of Israel has so far maintained in force the 
greater part of the law of Palestine, as it was left by the British admin- 
istration, and has preserved broadly the system of courts of that 
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THE BETH DIN, LONDON 


The Beth Dir or House of Judgment, is a religious court which 
arbitrates in disputes on the basis of traditional Jewish Law. This 
picture shows the opening of new premises for the Beth Din in 
London by the late Sir Robert Waley Cohen, K.B.E., in the presence 
of the Chief Rabbi. The picture is taken from the Jewish filmstrip 
in the series “ One God—the Ways He is Worshipped and Served.” 


administration, and the use of essential instruments of the Anglo-Saxon 
rule of law, Habeas Corpus and Mandamus, for the protection of the 
individual against the state, there are indications that the Jewish system 
of law will have a growing influence in the legislation of Israel. One of 
the judges appointed at the outset to the High Court, the supreme tri- 
bunal of the republic, was a famous rabbinical scholar and a former 
Rector of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, where he taught the 
Jewish jurisprudence of the Middle Ages. He had not a legal training 
of the modern kind, but brought to the deliberations of the court the 
broad ideas of the Jewish system. Again, in the Law Faculty of the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, the study of Talmudic law is an im- 
portant part of the programme, and has its place side by side with the 
study of the principles of English, Roman and Islamic law in the first 
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two years of study. The young lawyers of the State will then have that 
Jewish background in their legal knowledge. 

The draft constitution of Israel, which was placed before the elected 
Constituent Assembly in 1949, contained an article that the legislation 
of the State should have regard to the fundamental principles of Jewish 
law. But that draft constitution has been shelved. For the time being 
only a few fundamental provisions of Jewish religious law are laid down 
in the legislation or administrative rules of the State. For example, the 
closing of all places of business and the prohibition of public transport 
on the Sabbath day. In the amendment of the civil and criminal law of 
the State it is likely that regard will be paid to principles of jurisprudence 
embodied in the rabbinical code, and that the ethical and moral prin- 
ciples of Judaism, which are contained in the Mosaic law and were 
already a deep influence in the Jewish National Home during the thirty 
years of the British Mandate, will be emphasised and renewed in the 
Commonwealth of Israel. The law of Israel may be a significant blending 
of the ancient and the modern, the Oriental and the Western, and 
become the basis of an original jurisprudence. 


True Conversation R. GREGOR SMITH 


An appreciation of the thought of Martin Buber, reproduced by 
courtesy of the B.B.C. In the next issue of “Common Ground” 
Rabbi Dr. J. Maybaum writes on the life and work of Franz 
Rosenzweig. 
HERE are times when one man speaks words that are valid and 
fruitful far beyond the occasion of his speaking them, or even the 
particular aim or audience that he had in view. I suppose that is why 
poets in particular—though not only poets—say something that is sud- 
denly perfectly familiar, that we, their readers, feel we could have said, 
or ought to have said, or even imagine we did say. We are faced with 
the truth and we give the assent of our whole being to it. The deep 
rightness of things comes home to us in its perpetual newness. 

I should say that this kind of thing is happening with the writings 
and influence of Martin Buber today. It is quite astonishing to consider 
how many different kinds of people are finding that he is apparently 
speaking to them and for them. All this can only mean that in what 
Buber is saying there is something quite central to our modern mood, or 
drift of thought, or our particular human needs today. 


I wonder if we can say what this central thing is? I have been 
reading recently in the latest of Buber’s publications, a book of essays 
published in Switzerland with the modest title of Hinweise—which means 
just “ Hints ” or “ Indications.” It ranges over an extraordinary variety 
of themes, and gathers together pieces written over the last 44 years ; 
a speech at the Goethe celebrations held in Colorado in 1949, and 
another on “ Hope for this Hour” given in New York in 1952 ; earlier 
essays, on drama and the problem of space, on the meaning of leader- 
ship (to which he returns in several essays), little sketches about the 
ideas of men like Mombert and Gandhi and his friend, Franz Rosen- 
zweig, and an important and revealing essay, written as early as 1918, 
on “ My way to Hasidism.” It is a rich and splendid collection, and it 
is animated by a wonderful precision and care for the right presentation 
of all his varied friends and interests. 


in Society 

And yet I think I perceive in all these essays the same leading 
thoughts as have already made Buber’s name known. I should sum 
them up in one phrase—as the desire to discern and to restore true 
humanity, or true human relations, to our society, The essay on Goethe, 
which he calls “ The Pure Human,” (Das Reinmenschliche) deals ex- 
plicitly with this theme. It is an analysis of the friendship, or rather of 


the conflict, between Goethe and Lavater. Lavater was a Swiss pastor, 
an immensely influential preacher and saver of souls, a pre-Kantian 
evangelical of great power. One of his special desires was to convert 
Goethe to Christianity, and in this essay Buber discusses with great care 
the relation between the two men and their final break. Lavater’s intoler- 
ance, his enormous confidence in his own feeling of a direct relation to 
Christ, a kind of Jesusology which allows him to say, “If Christ is not 
my God I have no God . . . the Father is for me only in Christ,” is 
obviously as uncongenial to Buber as it was to Goethe ; and Buber sees 
Goethe’s understanding of himself as closely akin to the modern exis- 
tentialist view of man as thrown or cast into life, there to find his relation 
to being. 


Truth is lived 


Buber sees another tradition of humanity, outside Lavater’s scope, 
which is also deep in the Christian and European tradition, which would 
in the end not shut out even Goethe and his idea of “the noble man” 
from a proper community: “The truth of being is one,” says Buber ; 
“but man shares in it only when its light is refracted and enters into 
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genuine living relations of human persons . . . human truth is not agree- 
ment of something that is thought with something that is, but it is 
participation in being. It canno: claim any general validity ; but it is 
lived, and can be lived in examples and symbols and images. Lifted out 
beyond distinguishing and choosing and judging, beyond rewards and 
punishments, we see a pure humanity which atones for all human trans- 
gressions.” 

From such remarks we may see that Buber—to put it first nega- 
tively—has no conception of a separate Absolute, an ideal command or 
objectivity which might fill his horizon ; he finds no help in a static 
truth. But rather, he finds truth in being. He would rather, he says, in 
a quite early essay, be with people than with books ; he speaks of “ the 
presence of a man as a holier and more powerful thing than all writing.” 
It is this unwearied search for humanity, for the life between man and 
man, which is his leading desire, and the thing that lights up also the 
ideas and longings of so many people today. The essay on Goethe ends 
with words about Goethe seeing no other way to humanity except that 
of “an association of genuine human persons from whom widely- 
embracing power streams out.” 


The loneliness of man 


If you think this a vague truism without much point to it, you must 
also remember the assumption behind it. Buber hardly troubles in these 
essays to make explicit his ruling assumption that in fact we are living 
in an age that is characterised by inhumanity, or, more precisely, by 
absence of humanity. Of course, this is not an assumption peculiar to 
Buber, and the kind of horrified fascination we all feel in the presence 
of many writings today—existentialist novels as well as the work of a 
writer like George Orwell—is, I think, an unconscious deep agreement 
with these. The loneliness of modern men, their lack of a home in the 
universe, is the root of the anxiety and the helplessness we all feel. Buber 
does not merely feel this intensely ; but he also offers a certain way out, 
or at least a way, which again and again may be illuminated, and as it 
were made transparent or translucent, by his mode of being. 

He does this by means of a remarkably comprehensive grasp of 
various strands and traditions in European history—the Jewish, the 
Christian, the humanist. The Jewish and particularly the Hasidist 
tradition, that strange commingling of personal holiness and practical 
wisdom which you can only call mystical if you remember that it had, 
and has, its feet solidly on the ground of ordinary human affairs ; the 
Christian tradition in its non-dogmatic side, on the side where Eckhardt 
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could speak of the noble man who is “ the son of God, eternally begotten 
of the Father ; ” and the humanist tradition, through which Buber wishes 
to lead our thoughts, deliberately but very delicately, to the possibility of 
a real fresh development and so to a hope for this hour. 


Of course, he remains a dualist and a transcendentalist, as anyone 
in the Jewish-Christian tradition is almost bound to do. But it is his 
sense of the reality, the otherness, of other people, with their own rights 
and possibilities and separation from himself, which is the basis of his 
dualism ; while his adherence to the Biblical tradition keeps him in the 
pure clean air of the distinction between men in the world and God in 
his eternal otherness. Nevertheless, it is true he is trying to lead us out 
of our stiff dogmatisms, and away from categories of transcendence and 
immanence which have nothing more than an isolated intellectual sig- 
nificance. I think he has learned here from his friend Franz Rosenzweig 
just how separate and yet in our existence closely connected these cate- 
gories are of God and man and the world. I should call Buber’s main 
aim one of true humanism if these words were not already claimed by 
so many different schools of thought as their particular watchword. 


“ God is the meeting-place of man and man ” 


So let me try to make the point clear in the way that Buber might 
himself do it. I was sitting with him one day in a London hotel. We 
were poring over some translation I had made, I believe of one of the 
very essays in this book. The question about the exact meaning of some 
word in German arose, and out of this question I was led to ask another. 
In this development of the idea of dialogue, of true conversation, where 
one man faces another with his whole being, and meets him in the depth 
of an understanding which is itself the very substance of life, why, I 
asked, do you wish to bring in, besides the I and the Thou which each 
of these two men is as he meets the other, also this other Thou, which 
you call the eternal Thou? I wanted to suggest to him that possibly 
there was nothing absolute left in his understanding of being, that 
between man and man there was simply the inter-human, This would 
leave us where Feuerbach left us, when he said, “God is the meeting- 
place of man and man.” But to my question, which was really a question 
of existence, in which I realised, in the ensuing silence, that my very 
being was at stake, Buber answered with another question: “ Do you not 
believe that it is as I say?” This was a true conversation, though most 
of it consisted of silence. I felt then drawn into the rich and warm 
humanity of Buber’s thought—more than his thought, his very being, 
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compact as it is of all the finest traditions of our civilisation—in such a 
way that I recognised, along with his life, in ii, and through it, a great 
triumph of communication with the very substance of Being, what Buber 
calls the eternal Thou. 

This was no ecstasy of assurance, but just an elementary exercise in 
faith. Its meaning has become clearer to me over the years since that 
meeting. It is that out of the meetings which we are able to have with 
the mystery of the presence of other persons we may win a kind of 
assurance—not a security, but rather a kind of sobriety of loving risk— 
which is really the way. It is not even unqualified assurance, but a way. 
It is not the practice of the presence of God, but rather the practice of 
the presence of men, in which, by refraction of light, more than man is 
there. This is a practical philosophy, not a mystical resolution of all 
human problems. At the heart of it there is set a kind of care about and 
for other people, a kind of passionate coolness about what other people 
are saying and meaning, which is I think all that is possible to us in 
our present homeless universe. 


Invitation to responsibility 

It means many other things besides, which I think can become clear 
to workers in many different fields. It reaches out into politics, and 
economics, and the relation between East and West, and all the multitude 
of our concerns today. It still believes in the humanity of human beings ; 
it sees not party members, for instance, in that grotesque series of mis- 
understandings which makes up the bulk of international politics today, 
but rather men who may still learn to trust one another as persons woven 
together in one web. The image of the noble man is still there in Europe 
to urge us on. The whole world is there as man’s responsibility, and 
each man, says Buber, “ determines in what he is and does the destiny 
of the world to an extent which he and all others can never properly 
understand.” And in this kind of invitation to responsibility, to true 
conversation, Buber is thinking not so much of those who have immense 
power for good or evil in their hands, as of those who are ready to take 
their stand before the questioning glance of a single needy life and to 
meet that glance in responsible words and action. It is in this way, and 
this way alone, that genuine conversation may arise, genuine responsi- 
bility be exercised, and incidentally, as he implies, “God be seen in 
everything, and reached,” that is, through “every pure deed.” 

I should like to end with a longish quotation from that essay on 
Hasidism which I have already mentioned. “For the Hasidist world,” 
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says Buber, “the whole world is only a word from God’s mouth ; and 
yet the most insignificant thing in the world is worthy for God to reveal 
himself out of it to the man who truly seeks him. For nothing can subsist 
without a divine spark, and every man at any time can disclose and 
release this spark even in the most ordinary action, if only he fulfils this 
action in purity, wholly directed and composed towards God.” And then 
Buber comes to the heart of his concern, his passion for humanity and 
for a right relation to the world, of true worldliness, so he says. “So it 
is not a matter of serving God at certain times only, and with certain 
words and gestures, but with the whole of life, with the whole of the 
everyday, with the whole of one’s worldliness, Man’s salvation does not 
consist in keeping his distance from worldliness, but in his hallowing it, 
dedicating it to the divine meaning: his work and his food, his rest and 
his journeyings, the building-up of his family and the building-up of 
society . . . Everything here is one spirit, one realm, one reality.” It is 
in this kind of worldliness, which is caught up in the divine meaning, 
that Buber is trying to recall us all to the true sources of our being in 
what he calls “ genuine conversation.” 


Children Tackle Prejudice 


The following report of a schools conference arranged by the 
Manchester Council of Christians and Jews is reprinted by kind 
permission of the Editor of “ The Manchester Guardian.” 


« E are agreed that there is nothing ethic— ethic— ...” The 

youth hesitated as he failed to master the four syllables of 
“ethically,” but his dogged second attempt was successful: “We are 
agreed that there is nothing ethically wrong with mixed marriages 
between people of different colour.” 

However youthful some of their expressions, there was no doubting 
the forthrightness of the delegates’ opinions at the first provincial school 
conference on racial understanding—in Manchester recently—to be held 
by the Council of Christians and Jews. Prejudice in all its forms against 
victims ranging from Jews to Americans was analysed by a fair sampling 
of Manchester school-children with a vigour that greatly impressed the 
adult educational observers—and occasionally startled them. A film 
which demonstrated how racial intolerance might be overcome was con- 
demned by delegate after delegate as “trite” and “superficial,” and 
examples of prejudice included not only the “ beastliness” of some 
school-children but “gross prejudice among parents” as well. 
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One of the discussion groups at the school-children’s conference in 
Manchester. 


The conference was proof of the success of an experiment that the 
Council of Christians and Jews has been making in London. The council 
combats racial intolerance with a variety of weapons, usually in the 
manner of a surgeon dealing with a cancerous growth, but it has also 
experimented in the East End of London with attempts to nip intolerance 
in the bud. Lectures, discussions, film shows, and exhibitions have been 
held at schools in the area as education of a “ prophylactic character ” 
against intolerance, as the Rev. W. W. Simpson, general secretary of the 
council, once put it. 

Impressed by their success, the Manchester Council then decided 
that Manchester would be a good testing-ground for a similar experiment 
outside London, perhaps because the city also, to some extent, is growing 
into a multi-racial area like the East End, with plenty of opportunities 
for racial differences. Nearly two hundred school-children, aged between 
15 and 17, from grammar and secondary modern and secondary tech- 
nical schools accepted an invitation to be the “ guinea-pigs ” at the first 
session. 
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Not a great deal was expected at the first try. With his experience 
as a teacher, Mr. W. L. Marsland, the secretary of the Manchester 
Council, limited the speaking-time for fear that the young people would 
find littie to say. The problem, however, quickly became more one of 
how to stop them. Mr. A. I. Polack, the council’s education officer, and 
Dr. K. Laybourne, of the Manchester Schools’ Inspectorate, set them 
going with talks about various aspects of intolerance—Mr. Polack told 
the story of how the wife of a West Indian cricketer was insulted by a 
fellow-passenger on a railway journey here ; and Dr. Laybourne talked 
about the prejudice in the United States, where it was being overcome, 
and in South Africa, where it was not. 

In their various groups the teenagers then set to work under the 
leadership of strange teachers—the presence of their own teachers might 
(it was thought) have “ intimidated ” them from engaging in an entirely 
free discussion. In a few sample groups everyone made a contribution 
and no one argued in favour of any form of racial prejudice. It was 
discovered and condemned in the South of France, New York (where 
one fifth former said there was some prejudice against the English), 
Germany—the list was endless. 

What about Manchester? one delegate wanted to know. 

There was “a heck of a lot,” especially in coloured quarters like 
Moss Side was the reply from a Mancunian. 


Champions of U.S. 


One group thought that prejudice against coloured people and 
Americans grew from similar roots—fear and ignorance. A girl said that 
some Americans were jealous of “our pageantry and heritage” and 
some English people were equally jealous of American “power and 
wealth.” So keen were the young people to clear up any anti-American 
prejudice that in one group Dr. Laybourne was corrected for a criticism 
of America that he had never made. Also his suggestion that a little 
pity might go a long way was corrected to his face in the public session 
that followed—pity meant looking down on somebody, said a delegate: 
what was needed was love for all men. There was a murmur of agree- 
ment and Dr. Laybourne nodded. 

The keenness of the delegates’ interest in other countries and sym- 
pathy for other races was brought out in the group reports over which 
Rabbi P. Selvin Goldberg, executive vice-chairman of the council, pre- 
sided. The “ half-baked ideas ” brought back by people from short trips 
abroad were particularly condemned. One suggestion was that various 
church leaders should visit each other’s churches more often. There were 
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many more suggestions. To collect them all the council offered a prize 
for the two best essays by a boy and girl on the group discussions. 
Meanwhile Mr. Marsland will report to the executive committee about 
the “ obvious ” success of the experiment and the possibility of holding 
other conferences, visiting individual schools and parent-teacher organisa- 
tions. 


Education and Human Rights Leon ZettLin 


The Story of a Personal Endeavour 


Dr. Leon Zeitlin, an economist, writer and former member of the 
Prussian Diet and of the Federal Economic Council in pre-Hitler 
days, has for many years been interested in the general subject of 
Human Rights. His interest, however, is far from being purely aca- 
demic, and has led him, in a purely private and personal capacity, to 
undertake several visits to Germany where, through contact with 
former friends and colleagues in the political and educational fields, 
he has sought to arouse interest in the practical possibilities of en- 
couraging at University level the study of Human Rights problems. 
“Common Ground” is glad to print this personal account of the 
concern that has prompted Dr. Zeitlin in his endeavours and of some 
of the results so far achieved. 


LTHOUGH more than six years have elapsed since the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights was adopted by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, there has been little progress towards the imple- 
mentation of a binding Covenant which would give practical effect to 
the Declaration. As recently as 1953, the United States which, from the 
outset, had been untiring in its insistence on the importance of the Human 
Rights Declaration, refused to ratify the draft Covenants prepared by 
the Human Rights Commission. Instead, the American Delegation sug- 
gested that the Commission should concentrate on a less ambitious but 
constructive programme whose terms of referefce indicated that not too 
much must be expected from the spiritual faculties of the present genera- 
tion. 

This tacit admission that any attempt to advance the cause of Human 
Rights on the political level is unlikely to succeed in our lifetime is a 
bitter disappointment to all who have hoped much from the work of the 
United Nations Commission. But disappointment must not be confused 
with discouragement. On the contrary, it affords the strongest possible 
support for the argument that the most important alternative approach 
to the problem must be through the medium of education. But it must 
be education conceived in the broadest possible terms, for “ education 
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for living in a world community ” cannot possibly be limited to school- 
children. It must be extended to Universities, teacher-training colleges, 
and, indeed, to all high-level educational institutions where the teachers 
of the future are being prepared for their all-important work. 


So far little has been attempted at this level. UNESCO, it is true, 
has committed itself to the promotion of such education among children 
and young people up to the age of 18 years, though one is tempted to 
wonder whether the statement by the former Secretary-General of the 
United Nations Organisation that the great majority of member-states 
have already introduced teaching about the Universal Declaration into 
the schools was not perhaps too optimistic. The attitude of the higher 
educational authorities, however, has so far proved one of surprising 
indifference. 


This is due, in part no doubt, to the already overcrowded curricula 
of most of the students in the Universities and colleges of the world. 
Moreover, so many students nowadays, particularly in Continental Uni- 
versities, find it necessary to undertake part-time work in order to eke 
out inadequate finanical resources. The difficulty of including an addi- 
tional course of lectures—or even an additional lecture—on Human 
Rights is therefore obvious. But so also is the need, for if education in 
Human Rights has anything to do, as assuredly it has, with the develop- 
ment of emotional maturity as a foundation for a sound community life, 


then the danger of a vacuum in this respect at the higher educational 
level is obvious. 


Approach to German Universities 


And now I should like to become frankly autobiographical, for it is 
a strong sense of personal concern about these matters that has prompted 
me to seek the views of a number of leading educationalists, including, 
in this country, Dr. L. M. Jacks, the Director of the Department of 
Education in the University of Oxford. He and others have confirmed 
my own feeling that a good deal of wasted time and energy might have 
been saved if the Human Rights Commission had recognised at the 
outset that a merely political approach to what are basically ethical prob- 
lems was unlikely to get us very far. Nor does it suffice that young 
students of law are reading chapters of jurisprudence, directly or in- 
directly relevant to the principles laid down in the General Declaration. 
I found, in short, general agreement that the “ vacuum” does indeed 
exist. At the same time, I was bound to admit that neither in the United 
Kingdom nor in the United States, where the “ State ” is no longer looked 
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upon, as it is in many other countries, as the eternal enemy of the indi- 
vidual’s “ human rights,” is the need to embark on educational ventures 
of this kind so urgent. On the other hand, I have felt strongly for some 
time that there is a real need for such education in Germany, where sub- 
consciously the nation seems to be most anxious to achieve speedily and 
to have acknowledged generally its final moral rehabilitation. 


Tentative approaches to potentially interested academic quarters in 
Germany met with encouraging response, and owe much to the construc- 
tive support of Mr. G. C. Allen, then cultural relations adviser to the 
British High Commissioner in Germany. Thus in 1953, I was invited to 
discuss my ideas at a Round Table Conference attended by a number of 
professors at Minster University. This was presided over by the former 
Rector, Professor Rengstorf. Again the existence of a “ vacuum,” and 
the need that it should be filled, was recognised, and after being promised 
support in other German Universities, | was urged to continue my efforts. 
But it was in Minster that my attention was first drawn to a stumbling 
block, which might prevent the introduction of special courses on 
“Human Rights,” to say nothing of “ obligatory lectures.” After long 
deliberations the German Universities had dismissed the idea of a studium 
generale (such as, in fact, has proved so successful at the University 
College of North Staffs.), because of lack of time. It was maintained, 
therefore, that if there were to be any education in “ Human Rights ” it 
must be incorporated in the course of general studies. 


And it was the same obstacle I had to face, when in June, 1954— 
with the support of the British Council of Christians and Jews and the 
Anglo-Jewish Association—I was able to attend another Round Table 
Conference. This time the Berlin Senator for Public Education, Professor 
Dr. Tiburtius, arranged for me to meet members of the Legal Faculty of 
the Berlin Free University. This meeting took place under the Chair- 
manship of Professor Dr. Blomeyer, Dean of the Legal Faculty, and it 
was his idea that—even though a practical solution did not emerge from 
our discussions—the matter should not be dropped. A further Confer- 
ence was suggested to be attended by members of all faculties and not 
by those of the Legal Faculty only. 


Suggestions endorsed 


Professor Blomeyer was as good as his word. When he heard that 
the Berlin British Cultural Centre had invited me early in 1955 to lecture 
on Human Rights, he suggested that we should meet again at the Uni- 
versity. This time the Deans of Faculties as well as a representative of 
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the Liga Fiir Menschenrechte were invited. This Conference took place 
a fortnight after I had addressed an audience at a meeting arranged by 
the Frankfurt British Cultural Centre and the local branch of the German 
Associations for Christian-Jewish Co-operation. Professor Franz Bohm 
of Frankfurt University, a Christian-Democratic politician, highly res- 
pected on all sides, appeared with me on the platform. Together, we 
discussed the crucial question as to whether the steep up-hill way via an 
emotionally maturer mankind might ultimately lead to more balanced 
“human relations” between individuals. The Conference came down 
firmly on the side of those who believed that higher social-ethical stan- 
dards than those hitherto accepted are not beyond man’s spiritual 
capacity. In so doing it confirmed the view that there is much to be said 
for an approach to German Universities, and indeed to other Universities, 
along the lines I have already indicated. 

Tempting as it is to report in detail on the lively exchange of views 
in Berlin between all the Deans of the Free University, it must suffice to 
say that at long last we agreed on a tentative proposal for constructive 
action. Most of the German Universities have instituted “ University 
Weeks ” (Universitdts-Wochen) at the end of the winter term. These pro- 
vide an excellent opportunity for Professors and students to discuss after 
the model of debating-societies topical problems of general interest. 
Again it was Professor Blomeyer who suggested—and his suggestion was 
unanimously agreed upon—that a theme relevant to the deliberations of 
the Round Table Conference should be chosen as the subject for debating 
during the next Berlin Universitdts-Woche. It is true, the sober state of 
mind of today’s German youth, especially of students, prompted the 
Deans to voice a note of warning against any attempt to win over the 
students for one case or another by emotional appeals. And since recent 
events have proved that students in this state of mind are not to be 
deceived either by grandiloquent racial or nationalist phraseology, there 
is good reason to hope that “Emphasis on Youth” may weil have a 
tonic effect in the endeavour to awaken “ Human Rights Consciousness.” 


WHERE TWO FAITHS MEET | 


By Rev. W. W. SIMPSON, M.A. | 
The possibilities and limitations of co-operation between Christians and Jews 
Price 6d. (Postage 14d.) | 


THE COUNCIL OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 
Kingsway Chambers, 162a, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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“This living corpse” W. W. SIMPSON 


EN years ago antisemitism was a live issue, even in this country, though 
we prided ourselves of course that it was nothing like so live as it had 
been, say in Germany. That kind of thing, we liked to think, couldn’t 
happen here. Today, even in Germany, there is a growing tendency to 
regard antisemitism as being, if not actually, then at least as good as dead. 
The trouble is that it just won’t lie down, and though official relations 
between Jews and their neighbours may be “‘proper,”’ even where they are 
not actually friendly, and although the Jew who gets on well with his non- 
Jewish associates and colleagues in business and the professions may 
affirm with good reason that he has never experienced any antisemitism, 
the fact is that one does not need to probe very far beneath the surface of 
the thoughts and feelings of people in all walks of life to discover, in 
varying degrees, evidence of anti-Jewish prejudice. If antisemitism is dead, 
then it is, as I heard it described in Germany recently, a living corpse! 


It is this disturbing consideration that gives particular relevance to the 
recent appearance of a report by a young New Zealander of a piece of 
research which he undertook nearly ten years ago into certain aspects of 
antisemitism in the metropolitan borough of Bethnal Green in the East End 
of London.* The title (“Working Class Antisemite’’), and the two sub- 
titles (“A psychological study in a London Borough” and “A contribution 
from Social Research to the wider understanding of the nature of Race 
Prejudice’’), are all very important. Dr. Robb was anxious to test not only 
the present views of the working nian about antisemitism, but also, as far 
as possible, to ascertain what were the factors in his background that 
tended to encourage the development of antisemitic attitudes and feelings. 
From this point of view Bethnal Green provided as near to the ideal ground 
as he could hope to find, for, as the reader will quickly discover for himself, 
this particular borough has a character and stability all its own. 


Though the field of enquiry was thus necessarily restricted, his findings 
are far-reaching in their implications and while there are many who might 
question his apparent identification of antisemitism as a particular instance 
of racial prejudice, there can be little doubt that in certain circumstances 
racial elements may be properly predicated of antisemitism. Moreover, 
Dr. Robb is surely right in his insistence that whatever else it may or may 
not be, antisemitism is certainly a psychological problem, and it is primarily 
as a psychologist that he has approached it. 


** Working Class Antisemite,” by Dr. J. H. Robb. Pitman 15s. Od. 
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In this, he would be the last to claim originality. Indeed, the second 
chapter of his book contains a brief but very valuable survey of some of the 
more important of the current theories as to the nature and cause of anti- 
semitism. Of particular interest is the record of eight previous research 
projects in the psychological and sociological field. These, with the possible 
exception of that undertaken in 1948 by a group of research workers in the 
University of California and published under the title: The Authoritarian 
Personality, are all on a very small scale, being concerned, as was Dr. Robb’s 
own project, with restricted groups of limited sections of the community. 

Nevertheless as Dr. Robb himself points out, “when one compares 
the smallness of the research effort with the magnitude and complexity of 
the problem, the wonder is not that so little agreed result has been produced, 
but that the results are as significant as in fact they are.” It may be argued, 
of course, that these results do little more than confirm “‘hunches” which 
some, at least, of the workers in the field of human relations have had for 
some time. Thus, for example, all are agreed that “prejudice is not basic- 
ally a consequence of the behaviour or characteristics of the minority 
group itself, but is an expression of the characteristics or the social 
situation (or both of these) of the majority group.” They also confirm the 
opinion of those who regard the ‘“‘ccommonly held popular belief that 
prejudice is biologically inherited” as one of man’s most dangerous 


fallacies. 


Bethnal Green picture 

That there is value in obtaining “scientific” confirmation of such 
“hunches” is clear enough. Moreover the story of the way in which the 
material was obtained is full of interest and is in itself a more than adequate 
guarantee as to the trustworthiness of the findings. Dr. Robb, for example, 
worked his way into the background, language and general outlook of the 
working man in Bethnal Green by serving for several months as an 
assistant bar-tender. He then selected a random sample of working men 
in the area and with seemingly infinite patience and good humour inter- 
viewed no fewer than 103 of them, mostly on their own doorsteps. He 
also consulted a number of people familiar with the district such as 
teachers, clergy, social workers, police and residents in the various 
settlements. 

The resultant “portrait of an antisemite,” most of the details of which 
are confirmed by the findings of other investigators, is that of “narrow, 
restricted, poorly organised personality,” showing a ‘““marked pessimism,” 
a “lack of confidence”’ in himself and an almost obsessional preoccupation 
with “the power of external forces,” sometimes conceived impersonally as 
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“the power of fate’’ and sometimes personally in terms, for example, of 
“the Jews.” 

Such a portrait however only gives rise to further questions, first as to 
the underlying causes of these outward symptoms of basic personality 
disorders, and secondly, as to the reasons for the selection of “the Jews” 
as the target for the projected aggression. To the first of these questions 
Dr. Robb and the other authorities cited by him find at least the first stage 
of their answer in “the establishment of a poor relationship with the parents 
in infancy and childhood,” though it should be noted that they are satis- 
fied that something more than frustration and deprivation are needed to 
produce “the general attitude of pessimism and uncertainty” which is one 
of the distinguishing features of the antisemitic personality. It must be “‘a 
frustration that is felt to be a real threat to the personality.” 

But still the central question remains: why the Jews? To that question 
Dr. Robb does little more than point out the general direction in which the 


WEAVERS’ HOUSES 


These houses in Seabright Street, Bethnal Green, are characteristic 

Weavers’ houses as built for the Huguenot refugee settlers in East 

London. These immigrants at first met with hostility and prejudice. 

(Phetograph from “ Our East London” published by the Council of 
Citizens of East London). 
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answer should be sought. The minimum requirement, he suggests, is 
“an understanding of the social structure, and the place of the Jewish 
Community in this structure both now and in the past.”” His own conclu- 
sion is that antisemitism is unique “only in so far as historical and other 
forces have combined to produce a unique social situation” in the sense 
that the widespread distribution of the Jewish people has made them a 
particularly suitable subject for use as scapegoats. For the rest he is content 
to regard antisemitism as simply “‘a particular manifestation of prejudice 
rather than a unique situation.” But this, as he recognises, is an issue on 
which there are still important differences of opinion. His own reference 
to “historical and other forces” is after all delightfully question begging, 
especially when one recognises that religious factors, for example, may 
have to be considered among the “other forces.” 


In the meantime, however, this study stands as a timely reminder that 
what many people nowadays would much prefer to regard as a corpse is 
still very much alive and that something must be done about it. But what? 
It is one of Dr. Robb’s particular virtues that he should have felt it an 
inescapable obligation to add to the report of his findings some observations 
on their social consequences as he sees them. His chapter on “Problems 
for the Future” contains an interesting review of some of the attempts 
already being used to deal with antisemitism both by legislative methods, 
which he describes as “environmental manipulation” and by educational 
methods. 


Legislation ineffective 


With regard to legislation he maintains that while it may reduce the 
symptoms it leaves the disease unchecked. Of much of the educational 
work in this field he argues that it suffers from the disadvantage of being 
“based upon the assumption (usually unstated) that ignorance is the 
important point.” “It is only a slight exaggeration,” he says, “to suggest 
that some campaigns against antisemitism are rather like an effort to ‘cure’ 
a case of measles by painting over the spots.” 


For these timely warnings we may well be grateful, as also for the 
more positive reminder that “in the long run the most effective attack on 
antisemitism and prejudice generally is along the lines of prevention, that 
is in this case by aiming at a reduction in the development of prejudiced 
personalities.” But in the very moment in which we assent to this so 
obviously reasonable proposition we commit ourselves to a programme 
which on Dr. Robb’s own showing must of necessity reach out into almost 
every department of the social, cultural, economic and political life of the 
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community at all levels, which must be conceived both in short and long 
range terms. And for such a programme as that we have always maintained 
that the only sufficient inspiration and sanction is that view of God and 
man which constitutes the common ground of Judaism and Christianity and 
which is the ultimate justification for the existence of a Council of Christ- 
ians and Jews whether in this country, in Germany or in any other part of 
the world where this “living corpse’’ refuses to give up the ghost! 


What is Geography ? A. I. Potack 


THE MODERN EDUCATIONAL APPROACH 


[' a boy or girl had been asked, say forty years ago, to make a list of 
the subjects taught at school in order of preference geography in all 
probability would have come pretty near the bottom. It was, then, 
treated within the narrowest limits and severely restricted to what is im- 
plied by the Greek meaning of the term—a description of the Gé or 
earth. It thus concerned itself primarily with the earth’s physical features 
—rivers, mountains, islands, etc.—or with the position and size of coun- 
tries, their populations and products. Intzrminable lists of facts relating 
to these matters were learnt off by heart and many an adult today can 
still rattle off phrases like “ Westmorland, Appleby on the Eden,” in 
parrot-like fashion. Useful information, perhaps, but so is Bradshaw! 

Happily, nous avons changé tout cela. Nowadays geography is less 
interested in the earth than in those who dwell thereon. The kind of 
thing it describes is the difference of behaviour between sheep in Sussex 
and sheep in Northumberland or how the hop-pickers in Kent do their 
work towards the end of each summer. Without neglecting the physical 
features of the earth it has become almost a blend of anthropology and 
social science. As the Spens Report expresses it, its new task is to 
present “a conception of the world and its diverse environments and 
peoples which should enable boys and girls to see social and political 
problems in a truer perspective and give them sympathetic understanding 
of other peoples.” 

A recent survey of geography textbooks carried out by the Council 
of Christians and Jews confirms that in the main this purpose is being 
fulfilled. The object of the investigation was to discover to what extent 
the study of this subject at school helped to widen human sympathies and 
promote inter-racial understanding. As was to be expected, the reports 
of those who examined the books showed, with remarkable unanimity, 
that in the main the teaching of geography was free from bias and made 
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a positive contribution to the cause of human friendship. Typical among 
their comments are the following: 

“The short descriptions scattered through the text of life and work 
in various geographical settings, though generalised, are essentially 
sympathetic, and designed to encourage respect for workers of any 
class or race, e.g., the potter, the fisherman, the Prairie farmer, the 
cotton cultivator of the Sudan.” 

“JT have used this book as a classbook for some years, and have 
found that it does seem to widen human sympathies with the average 
child of 13-15 years, with whom I have studied this book. This 
sympathy is felt especially for the poverty-stricken peasants of India 
and China with their small plots of land, large families and difficult 
climate.” 

This is sane, enlightened sociological teaching and it must inevitably 
have a broadening and humanising effect on the minds of the young. 
After all, the study of geography is Everyman’s substitute for world 
travel and it is through contact and familiarity with other peoples that 
the individual learns to appreciate them and to banish any biased notions 
he may have entertained about them. Yet even in this propitious soil 
there are occasional pitfalls. Horace reminds us that “he who travels 
across the sea changes the climate, not his mentality.” Geographers are 
human and the subconscious prejudices which they share with other 
human beings occasionally peep out and express themselves in assump- 
tions of racial superiority and a certain contempt for “lesser breeds 
without the law.” “The whole of this chapter,” writes one textbook 
critic, “is concerned with the thesis that the whiter the white man, i.e., 
the further north his origin, within limits, the more virile, the more in- 
telligent he is, and the more character he has.” And another quotes the 
somewhat naive assertion: “ Under the rule of the white man the Bantu 
and coloured peoples have doubled their numbers during the last half- 
century. This is another reason why white immigrants are welcomed 
into the Union.” 

But these are only occasional lapses in the teaching of a subject 
which has by now secured a permanent place among the “ humanities.” 
It has become almost a commonplace to say that we live in a rapidly 
contracting world, but we have hardly yet adjusted our minds to the fact, 
and there are still too many people who think that what happens in 
Indonesia, for instance, or the Argentine is no concern of theirs. The 
study of geography may, perhaps more than any other subject, help to 
remove any surviving traces of insularity and prepare young people to 
play a conscious and effective part as citizens of a world-wide society. 
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Commentary 


@ Religion and Politics 


The first reports of the abortive revolution in the Argentine made it 
appear that the conflict was largely one between the Peronista Party and 
the Roman Catholic Church. Later reports threw some doubt on this 
first picture, and now that the rising has apparently been subdued, the 
situation is still confused and it is difficult to discern just what were the 
original causes. It is, however, more obvious than ever that in the 
Argentine as in some other South American countries, “ religion ” means 
“ politics ” in a way that is unknown in this country. It is not so much 
that “the church ” is itself a political force or exercises direct political 
influence (although this may happen in some cases), as that church mem- 
bers, and especially leading churchmen, tend to be associated with one 
particular party. (In some countries the position is even more compli- 
cated because members of different denominations are associated with 
opposing parties). It is therefore not surprising that when conflict breaks 
out, “the church ” appears to be a partisan. 

We do not have to go to South America to find a similar picture. 
Ireland (in both its parts) is a case in point. In some continental coun- 
tries religion has become so much identified with politics that the very 
word “Christian” is thought of first as a political label and only 
secondly as a religious description. The same kind of thing appears to be 
developing in Israel, where religious parties of varying degrees of ortho- 
doxy are represented in the K’nesset. It is, perhaps, a reaction against 
this kind of political religion that leads to the cry, so often heard in this 
country as well as abroad, “keep religion out of politics.” 


There is, however, another way in which any religion that has a 
social as well as an individual message ought to be very much in politics. 
Those who seek to apply their religious principles in everyday life should 
surely not limit their efforts to their immediate personal environment, 
but try to influence also the organised life of society. This inevitably 
means taking an active part in political life, and indeed in party politics. 
It does not mean, however, that all Christians or all Jews, or even all 
members of one particular denomination, should be found in one par- 
ticular party. Different political parties should represent differences of 
objective judgment as to how the same basic principles can best be 
applied in particular situations. The basis of these principles, which 
should be common to all parties, is the welfare of society as a whole. 
There is room for more than one opinion as to how the welfare of society 
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can best be achieved and this is the real justification for the existence of 
more than one party. That the major political parties rarely come up to 
this ideal is no reason for refusing to have anything to do with them, or 
indeed for starting a new party with a specifically religious label. The 
aim of religion, or rather of religious people, in politics should always 
be to try to ensure that all parties are firmly based on religious prin- 
ciples and led by those who sincerely want to apply those principles in 
political practice. The fact that we have a long way to go before such an 
ideal is achieved is no excuse for not making the attempt. 


@ Atomic Peace 

“ Shall we put an end to the human race ; or shall mankind renounce 
war?” It is as simple—or as difficult—as that. The time when nations 
could seek safety in the unbalance of power ; the time when they could 
rely upon wars being limited, either in their area or in the weapons used, 
is past. Even the present stage of development of nuclear weapons faces 
mankind with the stark issue posed by the nine scientists whose state- 
ment calling for the renunciation of war contains the question at the 
beginning of this paragraph. 

The meeting of the Heads of Governments at Geneva offers some 
hope that the statesmen of the world, on both sides of whatever curtain 
we like to draw, have at last realised what the issue is, and have decided 
to try to work for the settlement of differences by some method other 
than war. The immediate and concrete results of Geneva are small ; but 
the long term significance of a change of attitude in the relations between 
East and West, if such has indeed occurred, cannot be exaggerated. The 
practical differences, and the causes of friction and potential conflict, 
remain. To decide in one’s mind not to solve problems by resort to war 
does not of itself remove the problems. It does not necessarily make 
compromise any easier—it may even increase one’s determination to find 
other ways of “solving” issues which are favourable to oneself. It 
would, therefore, be unrealistic to expect easy agreement at the Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting to be held in October. Both sides will still be 
manceuvring for position, but it will, we hope, be for a position from 
which moves can be made in peace rather than in war. 

A further change of attitude is still needed if the future of the human 
race is to be truly safeguarded. It is not enough to renounce war and to 
continue the game of power politics by all means short of war. So long 
as problems, which are inevitable, are regarded as conflicts, there will 
always be a danger that one side will resort to war rather than accept 
defeat by other means. And statesmen, realising this, will inevitably 
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build up armaments, which today means a striking force of nuclear 
weapons, to act as a deterrent. But there is little real safety in atomic 
stockpiles. A keg of gunpowder is a comparatively secure seat! 

We may well be thankful if the signs of the next few months show 
that the nations have truly taken heed of the grim warning which the 
world’s scientists, by their discoveries rather than by their statements, 
have given. But there remains the true task of reconciliation, which is 
to regard problems as challenges to mutual co-operation rather than as 
issues of conflict. That calls for a much deeper understanding of what 
is involved in the concept of the “ brotherhood of man.” We have a long 
way to go before man’s tenure on this earth is secure. The distance is 
measured in terms of human relations. 


@ Symbolism of Co-operation 

Co-operation always seems easier when we are faced with a common 
threat. During the war, and especially during the blitz, we saw time 
and again how people who in the ordinary course of life would have 
little in common were drawn together in service and fellowship. The 
problem is always to maintain the links once the common danger is 
removed. 


It is therefore very encouraging to hear of the way in which a 
comradeship between Church and Synagogue which was built up over 
many years has recently been symbolised in Louisville, Kentucky. When 
new windows were being planned for the First Unitarian Church, Louis- 
ville, it was decided that they should do something to symbolise the 
universal brotherhood between peoples of different faiths, and it seemed 
right and proper to dedicate one of the windows to the Rabbi of the 
neighbouring Synagogue, a highly respected spiritual leader in the com- 
munity. In this way it is hoped that the memory of the help so often 
given by Synagogue to Church will be perpetuated. 

In our own country there were many instances where timely help 
was given by Church to Synagogue or by Synagogue to Church when 
one or other suffered damage or loss during the war. Whilst we may not 
so readily adopt the same form of commemoration, there are other ways 
in which the essence of that war-time co-operation can be maintained. 
Not least important is the continuing friendship between ministers and 
rabbis, and between lay members of the two communities, in civic and 
community service, and indeed through local branches of the Council of 
Christians and Jews 
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@ The Jewish New Year 


At sundown on September 17th Jews throughout the world will be 
celebrating the beginning of the year 5716 according to the traditional 
Jewish calendar. This solemn festival is the first of the ten days of 
penitence which are the prelude to the most solemn of all holy days in 
the Jewish religious year, the Day of Atonement, which will be observed 
by Jews everywhere as a day of prayer and fasting. 

In extending to our Jewish friends and colleagues the traditional 
greeting: “ A Happy New Year and well over the Fast,” we would join 
with them in one of the prayers which has for many centuries been 
associated with the Day of Atonement which of all the days in the year 
is the most universal in its character and implications: 


“May it be Thy will, O God, that we return to Thee in perfect 
penitence, so that we may not be ashamed to meet our fathers in 


the life to come. 


“ Unite our hearts, O God, to fear Thy name ; keep us far from 
what Thou hatest ; bring us near to what Thou lovest ; and deal 
mercifully with us for Thy name’s sake. 

“ May it be Thy will, O God, that love and peace and brother- 
liness dwell among us! May our hopes of Heaven be fulfilled! 
Grant that the good inclination may uphold us. Fill us with the 
desire to fear Thy name and do Thou give us our soul’s peace.” 


About Ourselves 


@ We remind our readers that the 
Second Robert Waley Cohen Memor- 
ial Lecture will be given at 5 p.m. on 
Monday, 10th October, in the Middle 
Temple Hall. Professor A. L. Good- 
hart, the Master of University College, 
Oxford, is to be the Lecturer, and his 
subject is “ Tolerance and the Law.” 
The Lord Chancellor, the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Kilmuir, will preside. 

All readers of Common Ground and 
their friends will be welcome at the 
Lecture, but it would assist in the 
arrangements if those intending to 
come would advise the office in ad- 
vance. 


@ Elsewhere in this issue of Common 
Ground we print a report of the 


Schools Conference held in Manches- 
ter on July 6th. This was one of 
the most successful functions ever 
arranged by the Manchester Council 
of Christians and Jews, and we con- 
gratulate the officers of the Council, 
and especially the organising secretary, 
Mr. W. L. Marsiand, on their enter- 
prise. We hope that it may be the 
first of many such conferences in 
Manchester, and that other local 
branches may be encouraged to try a 
similar experiment in their own areas. 


@ On the occasion of the recent visit 
to this country by Russian Church 
Leaders, the Council of Christians and 
Jews was glad to be instrumental in 
arranging a meeting with representa- 
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tives of the Jewish Community. In 
reply to enquiries about the well- 
being and the religious situation of 
Jews in the Soviet Union, they were 
told that Jewish religious life in the 
U.S.S.R. is active, that the Synagogues 
are full on sabbaths, and that on the 
Jewish festivals and holy days the 
crowds are so great that special ar- 
rangements have to be made to control 
them. 

The Russian Church Leaders’ visit 
has, we believe, helped to strengthen 
the understanding between the 
churches in the two countries, and it 
is very much to be hoped that it may 
now be possible for similar exchanges 
to be arranged between the Jewish 
communities in this country and in 
the U.S.S.R. 


@ Common Ground extends its greet- 
ings to the World’s Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, and to 
the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation of Great Britain, on the 
occasion of their respective centen- 


Book Notes 


The Wise Man from the West 
By Vincent Cronin 
(Rupert Hart-Davis, 18s.) 


Any book which deals with the his- 
tory of China and the character of 
her people is likely to arouse popular 
interest in this country today. This is 
not due to any réve chinois such as 
pervaded European art and thinking 
during the early part of the eighteenth 
century when tea was sipped in the 
drawing-rooms from China cups, 
“while o’er the cabinets Confucius 
nods, Mid porcelain elephants and 
China gods.” Rather, it is the recent 
political developments in the Far East 
which have focused people’s attention 
on a country whose population runs 
into astronomical figures and whose 
impact is likely to dominate the world 
situation for many years to come. 

We can be grateful therefore, for 
a book which throws so much light 


aries. Both the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y.W.C.A. have done much to help 
young people to remain true to their 
childhood faith as they have gone out 
to earn their living, and especially 
during the two world wars they have 
given invaluable service to members 
of the armed forces. They have also 
earned internaticnal respect for the 
relief work which they had given in 
so many war-stricken areas. We hope 
that in the second century of their 
history they will not be called upon 
to render the same kind of war-time 
service, but that their work in peace 
may be strengthened and extended. 

Both organisations have taken a 
lively interest in the work of the 
Council of Christians and Jews, and 
on more than one occasion have co- 
operated with the Council, and with 
their Jewish equivalent, the Associa- 
tion for Jewish Youth, in arranging 
joint conferences, We greatly value 
these links with what must be two of 
the most active Youth Organisations 
in the world. 


on the China that first confronted 
European travellers and remained al- 
most unchanged in its essentials right 
up to the time of the Communist 
revolution. The picture is a realistic 
one in which romanticism and false 
sentimentality have been scrupulously 
avoided. It is seen through the eyes 
of a Christian missionary who had no 
illusions about the character of the 
people whom he had come to serve, 
with its veneer of civilisation and 
underlying xenophobia, duplicity and 
cruelty. Yet he grew to love them and 
wrote down his impressions and an 
account of his experiences in a series 
of letters and reports when he was 
living at Pekin during the last years of 
his life. These have been collected for 
the first time and skilfully pieced to- 
gether, and they form the basis of the 
present book. 


It is, however, far from being a 
travel book pure and simple. Matteo 
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Ricci was fired by the Gospel and his 
aim was to bring the Christian mes- 
sage to an alien people of whom the 
most fantastic stories had spread to 
the western world. He had indomit- 
able courage through which he was 
able to surmount all the dangers to 
which his mission exposed him, but 
he had something else as well, some- 
thing rare in medieval times. This 
was a tolerant spirit which not only 
enabled him to make friends with a 
Chinese Jew named Ai Tien but soon 
caused him to realise that, if Christi- 
anity was to succeed in China, it must 
be presented in a Chinese dressing 
which came to terms with Confucian- 
ism, the influence of the Mandarins, 
and the manners and modes of 
thought of an ancient people. Un- 
fortunately, he was not supported in 
this diplomatic policy by Rome and 
it was not until almost two centuries 
after Ricci’s death that the Church 
w4ds finally built in China on the foun- 
dations that he had laid. The story 
makes attractive reading and _ the 
author is to be congratulated in open- 
ing up a hitherto unknown chapter of 
history so relevant to the times in 
which we live. 


Golden Milestones 


Fifty Years of the A.A. 
(Edited by David Keir, 15s, Od.) 


All who travel the “‘common ground” 
of this country’s roads, to say nothing 
of those who from time to time venture 
farther afield, whether or not they 
belong to the A.A. have good reason 
to congratulate this remarkable Associ- 
ation which has done so much to ensure 
so many happy returns for so many 
people on the achievement this year of 
its golden jubilee—or, as it has been so 
aptly described, its“*Golden Milestone.”” 

That this auspicious anniversary 
should have been celebrated by the 
publication of a jubilee volume was 
natural enough. That the volume itself 
should be an interesting one was only 
what the million and a half members 
of the Association, to say nothing of its 
many million more ‘‘camp followers,” 
might have expected. But that it should 
have turned out to be quite as fasci- 


nating as in fact it is is almost more 
than we had any right to hope. 

The Association modestly resisted 
the temptation to blow its own trumpet 

or is it, perhaps, a horn? Instead it 
appears to have given carte blanche to 
a little group of writers not only to ask 
whatever questions they liked and to 
conduct whatever researches into the 
workings of the Association they 
deerned appropriate, but also to say 
whatever they chose in consequence. 
The result is as interesting a book as 
any motorist is likely to pick up in the 
course of the most complicated route 
the Association might like to work out 
for him anywhere between Land’s End 
and John O’Groats. 

But “‘Golden Milestone’ is more 
than an interesting story of an extra- 
ordinarily wide range of incident and 
activity. It has—may we be forgiven 
for pointing it outa moral! For there 
is surely something to be learned from 
the fact that an organisation which 
began as a protest against a kind of 
injustice one would hardly have 
expected to find in this country, the 
manifest and subsequently acknow- 
ledged intolerance of the police, or 
certain sections of them, against the 
early pioneers in the use of ‘“‘mechan- 
ical locomotives on the highway,” 
should have survived not only as a 
kind of ‘“‘universal aunt” for all 
motorists, but also as a voluntary 
“‘public service’ of the highest order. 


Liberal Education in a Technical 
Age 


(Published for the National Institute of Adult 
Education by Max Parrish & Co Ltd.) 


The present enquiry came about as 
the result of the findings of the 1952 
report on Social Aspects of Further 
Education. This glanced at the question 
as to how far technical and commercial 
institutions encouraged their students 
to widen their cultural interests and so 
develop their sense of social responsi- 
bility. Here are set out the judgments 
on this issue of an extremely competent 
committee who have taken a great deal 
of time and trouble in collecting the 
evidence from those responsible for 
technical training. 
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The main interest of this survey for 
the general reader is threefold. First 
there are the attempts to define what is 
meant by a liberal education —‘‘to 
secure for all human beings training in 
all that is proper for their common 
humanity”; secondly, there is an 
assessment of the present system of 
technical training in its relation to these 
wider aims; thirdly, the report gives 
some practical suggestions as to how 
current deficiencies may be remedied. 
Every aspect of the problem has been 
dealt with including the shortage of 
books, the value and limitations of 
correspondence courses, the importance 
of residential colleges and the effect of 
military service. The conclusion 
reached is that the full aims of further 
education will only be realised through 
the establishment of county colleges. 


Mensch und Eide 
Eranos— Jahrbuch 1953, Band XXII 
Edited by Olga Fidbe - Kapteyn 
(Rheinverlag, Zurich) 


The Eranos Annuals contain, in 
extended form, lectures given by 
scholars of many nationalities at the 
Eranos meetings in Ascona in Switzer- 
land. This enterprising yearly venture 
is closely connected with the Jung 
Institute in Zurich, and the lectures 
are nowadays aligned to the Jungian 
theme of Tiefenpsychologie. 

The 22nd volume, Mensch und 
Erde, has as its central subject the 
study of telluric concepts in Man’s 
picture of the World, and the history 


of those concepts. It contains the 
following contributions: The Impor- 
tance of the Telluric Pattern in Modern 
History by Erich Neumann (Tel Aviv), 
Mother Earth and the Cosmic Hieros 
Gamos by Mircea Eliade (Paris), 
Heavenly Earth and the Body of 
Resurrection according to Some Iran- 
ian Traditions by Henry Corbin 
(Teheran), The Gnostic Anthropos and 
the Jewish Tradition by Gilles Quispel 
(Utrecht), The Concept of the Golem 
and its Telluric and Magic Import by 
Gershom Scholem (Jerusalem), The 
Role of Nature in Zen Buddhism by 
Daisetz T. Suzuki (Japan), Earth in 
India and Tibet by Giuseppe Tucci 
(Rome), The Holy Cave in Ancient 
Christendom and in the Eastern 
Orthodox Church by Ernst Benz 
(Marburg), Earth and Paradise in the 
Writings of the Church Fathers by 
Jean Danielou S.J. (Paris) and The 
Earth as Abode of Life by Adolf 
Portmann (Basle). The contributiong 
are published in either German or 
French or English. 

It is obvious that a book which in 
spite of its central unity of purpose 
offers such varied contents as those 
indicated, cannot be adequately appre- 
ciated in a necessarily brief review. 
I have been particularly interested in 
Professor Corbin’s and _ Professcr 
Quispel’s contributions. The latter 
gives preliminary information on the 
find of the Codex Jung at Nag Hammadi 
and investigates into the relations 
between rabbinical and Valentinian 
ideas. It has a bearing on the study of 
the Fourth Gospel. Other readers will 
find other papers rewarding from their 
special point of interest. 


ONE GOD—THE WAYS HE IS WORSHIPPED 
AND SERVED 
A series of four filmstrips depicting the Anglican, Roman Catholic, Free 
Church and Jewish Ways, prepared with the approval of the National 
Society of the Church of England, the Roman Catholic Church authori- 


ties, the Free Church Federal Council, and the Very Reverend the Chief 
Rabbi. 


Price for complete set, including full lecture notes : 24s, 0d. (Postage and 
packing 6d.) 


THE COUNCIL OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 
Kingsway Chambers, 162a Strand, London, W.C.2 
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THE COUNCIL OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


The Second 
Robert Waley Cohen Memorial 


Lecture 


will, by the courtesy of the Treasurer and Masters of the 
Bench of the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple, 
be delivered in the Middle Temple Hall 


at 5.0 p.m., on Monday, 10th October, 1955, 


by 


Professor ARTHUR L. GOODHART, 


K.B.E., Q.C., F.B.A. 


on 


**Tolerance and the Law ” 


The Chair will be taken by 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR, 
The Rt. Hon. The Viscount Kilmuir 


** Common Ground "’ is published by Newman Wolsey Ltd., of 4 Holborn Place, W.C.1, on behalf 
of the Council of Christians and Jews, and is printed by the Holborn Press of Holborn Place, 
Ww.c.l. 
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